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Letter “Prom “She Editor 


Since Batavia The Journal has been on the move. Coming to Louisville 
via Vermont from New York, the editorial and publishing files were trans- 
ferred on August 1. Probably no more fitting locale could have been se- 
lected for the actual conference than the site of the New York Institute’s 
summer camp just north of Hardwick, Vermont. There, in the hills sur- 
rounding Lake Wapanacki, the former and present editors spent three 
days arranging for the first issue to reach you this fall from its new home. 
We hope you like the new format of your professional magazine. We hope 
too, that you will enjoy and benefit from its articles and contents. Re- 
member, we are only the editors; you, our readers, the teachers and workers 
in the field, are the authors. The manuscripts must come from you if we 
are going to be successful. Our resources are unlimited. With more than 
six hundred potential contributors in our schools, The Journal can serve 
a real purpose and fulfill a great need for teachers and parents of blind 
and visually handicapped children. Many of us will be able to benefit from 
your experience in the classroom if you will share your ideas. Don’t be 
timid. Though our Journal is a professional magazine, we know that most 
teachers are not published authors or writers. We have a fine staff on the 
Editorial Board with varied experience in many fields. Their principal 
contribution will be to help polish up your manuscripts for publication. 
Come on now and give. Put us to work! 


This first issue of The Journal from Louisville cannot go to press without 
acknowledging the debt of gratitude owed by the whole field to the man 
who for the past three years has carried the burden of the work. It has 
been easy for us here in Louisville during the past month to realize just 
how much time and devotion the former editor gave to The Journal dur- 
ing these growing-pain years. An accolade to you, Mr. Paul C. Mitchell, 
and we are happy to report to our readers that Mr. Mitchell will continue 
to serve The Journal on the new editorial board. 


P.j.L 
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As you pass the campus of a school 
for the blind you might pause for a while 
to watch the children at play. Some are 
walking arm in arm chatting, some are run- 
ning about, some. are flying a kite on the 
big play-field and others are sitting on the 
lawn amusing themselves by reading. On 
the playground are a few boys climbing up 
the jungle gym and there in a sandbox a 
couple of young ones are building a tunnel 
through a mountain. Two youngsters, hav- 
ing a little difference of opinion, are trying 
to solve it by force. All of this seems quite 
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By Berthold Lowenfield, Ph.D. 

Superintendent 

California School for the Blind 

normal and, is as a matter of fact, and you 

might pass by without even paying any at- 

tention to this familiar scene. Knowing, 

however, that you are on the grounds of the 

school for the blind you will probably ex- 

press surprise that these children are blind, 
they seem so normal, and they are. 

In approaching the problem of blind 
children we must continuously keep in 
mind that the blind child is first of all a 
child. His development, his likes and dis- 
likes, his thinking are basically the same 
as that of alf other children. From his 
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earliest childhood on, the blind child must 
cope with two difficulties which most other 
children do not encounter. 

First, the attitudes toward blindness in 
his environment, particularly the parents’ 
reactions to him as a blind child, are of 
greatest importance. All those who expect 
to become parents look forward to having a 
child who fulfills their wish for his being at 
least normal if not superior. When parents 
learn that their child is blind it affects them 
profoundly and they have to adjust emotion- 
ally to this fact. Success in this adjustment, 
which is so important to the blind child, 
depends on the parents’ personality, on 
their own happiness and feelings of secur- 
ity. Most parents need assistance in this 
adjustment so that they learn to understand 
their own emotional reactions and also be- 
come informed about any particular needs 
or difficulties which they may meet in the 
course of their child's development. For 
these reasons the school for the blind pro- 
vides services for parents of blind pre- 
school children. Visiting preschool workers 
have helped hundreds of parents and their 
blind children. In view of the growing 
number of young blind children this serv- 
ice assumes increased importance. An eye 
defect (retrolental fibroplasia) connected 
with extreme premature birth has, since 
1942, become the greatest single cause of 
blindness among children ever known. At 
present, almost 75% of the blind preschool 
children are affected by this cause. 

Second, it is obvious that the lack of 
sight necessitates certain adaptations in 
_ equipment and skills so far as methods of 
educating blind children are concerned. 
This is particularly true in the so-called tool 
subjects. Some standard procedures in this 
area are: braille reading and writing, the 
latter with stylus and slate or with a me- 
chanical braillewriter; typing from the 
fourth or fifth grade on; the use of the 
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Talking Book (long-playing records on 
which stories are read) as a supplementary 
reading medium to compensate somewhat 
for the slowness of braille reading; mental 
number work and use of an arithmetic slate 
as well as of braille for computations; 
raised diagram drawings and use of solid, 
plane, and wire forms in geometry; maps 
either embossed or in relief for the teach- 
ing of geography. In the study of the 
sciences, demonstrations must appeal to the 
senses of touch, hearing, or smell if they are 
to be meaningful to the blind student. 

Music is the activity most widely associ- 
ated with blindness, although the common 
belief that blind children are more musical 
than others is in no way true. The learning 
of all instrument-playing takes much 
greater effort on the part of the blind 
student since he must read the braille score 
with his fingers and thus cannot use them 
in playing his instrument. Therefore, he 
must rely upon his memory for practicing 
as well as in performing. The music de- 
partment has sound-proof practice rooms, 
all kinds of instruments, numerous pianos, 
a pipe organ and a modern high fidelity 
phonograph-recording system. Music is per- 
haps the most important activity of the 
blind even if its vocational application 
should be encouraged only for those with 
exceptional talent. 

The special value of modeling as a 
creative activity and of drawing and paint- 
ing for those children with sufficient visual 
residue is also recognized. Handicrafts have 
made their place in the education of the 
blind and the school has a hobby shop in 
which various skills such as woodworking, 
weaving, basketry, and leather work are 
taught. Home-making for girls, and cooking 
for both boys and girls, are a part of the 
curriculum. In addition to this prevocation- 
al training, blind students must also learn 
about actual working conditions and be 





prepared for the real demands of a job. 
Courses in practical living, in vocational in- 
formation, and in foot travel and orienta- 
tion are offered. The school also has a 
vending stand in operation where students 
sell all kinds of candy to their fellow stu- 
dents and learn how to buy, to sell, and 
to develop working morale in a real job 
situation. The stand limits itself intention- 
ally only to a variety of candies because 
it is desirable that the children learn to 
go out and purchase their other needs in 
local stores. 

Physical education and recreation play an 
important role in the school’s program. 
Calisthenics, gymnastics, tumbling, wrest- 
ling, skating, folk dancing, track and field 
sports and swimming are some of the ac- 
tivities which blind children can enjoy with 
only slight adaptations. Hiking and camp- 
ing offer opportunities for the observation 
of nature and animal and plant life. Cub 
and Boy and Girl Scout programs are pur- 
sued at the school. 

The education of blind children calls not 
only for changes and adaptations like those 
already discussed but also for changes in 
methods due to the psychological effects of 
blindness. The teacher of blind children 
knows that verbal descriptions of objects 
do not suffice but that the blind pupil must 
be supplied with concrete experiences of 
many objects and situations in his environ- 
ment. Children may observe the object it- 
self or a model of the object in order to 
gain an actual knowledge of its form, size, 
and other qualities. Such concreteness in 
teaching helps the pupils to experience the 
world in which they live and to feel a part 
of it. Therefore, the children frequently go 
out for study excursions and visit museums 
and zoos where they are given opportuni- 
ties to observe objects of all kinds. The 
school for the blind also has a considerable 
collection of teaching models by which the 
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children learn the form and shape of things 
which cannot easily be observed in reality 
or in totality such as a bridge, various types 
of machinery, trains, boats, or flowers. 

One of the greatest problems caused by 
blindness is the difficulty in getting about. 
Blind children must become as independ- 
ent as possible in walking around in 
familiar territory and should learn to move 
about in unfamiliar surroundings. They 
must become alert to and aware of the 
many sense clues which are so important 
in orientation and getting about. The future 
success of a blind person at college or at 
work depends to a considerable extent 
upon his skill in getting about. Therefore, 
the school conducts a course in foot travel 
and orientation for its totally blind stu- 
dents. Those who have some sight are 
familiarized with the best ways of getting 
about in traffic. 

Another factor that must be considered 
in the education of blind children is their 
inability to learn by visual imitation. Many 
social behavior forms are acquired on the 
basis of observing others and imitation is 
of great importance in the learning of 
walking, talking, and playing. A blind 
child, for instance, must learn to enter a 
bus or street car and to find a seat or place 
for himself through repeated actual experi- 
ence while a seeing child learns this as a 
matter of course by observing others. The 
children are taught by study units, particu- 
larly during their first years at school. For 
instance a unit on the grocery store ac- 
quaints the blind child with all important 
features of such a place about which he is 
not likely to learn if left to himself. 
Teachers of blind children must supply 
their youngsters with many of the experi- 
ences which can be taken for granted in 
the case of children with sight. 

We are, of course, fully aware of the 
importance of keeping our children in close 
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contact with their families and with the 
community. Whenever a child lives near 
enough he is accepted as a day pupil so that 
he can remain with his family. For those 
children who are in residence, we encour- 
age home visits for weekends and for as 
many holidays as possible. We have found 
that parents are most cooperative and 
happy about the friendly relationship that 
we have with them. Churches and Sunday 
Schools are attended by the children in 
accordance with the religious preference of 
their parents and we value very highly the 
services rendered by local churches in the 
interest of the spiritual growth of the 
children. 

The school has a rich extracurricular and 
social program. Most of it is centered 
around the activities of the student body 
and the various clubs. Dances, parties of 
all kinds, outings, going to concerts, movies, 
and plays are frequntly arranged occasions. 

The school admits children when they 
are able to take part in the kindergarten 
or first grade activities. From then on the 
children progress grade by grade approxi- 
mately as they would if they attended pub- 
lic schools with the modification and sup- 
plementations mentioned before. Many 
high school graduates continue their studies 
at colleges and universities. Since practical- 
ly all their studies must be done by having 
the texts read to them, the State assists 
blind college students by paying readers’ 
fees. 

Blind adolescents are greatly concerned 
with their vocational and professional out- 
look and want to find out along which line 
their own interests and aptitudes could be 
developed with best chances for success. 
The school offers only prevocational train- 
ing but a field worker on the staff gives 
individual vocational guidance to the pupils 
and serves as the connecting link between 
the school and the vocational rehabilita- 
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tion services. He also assists students who 
leave the school before graduation in find- 
ing local employment or in making them- 
selves as useful as possible as members of 
their families. 

If you are one of the many who believe 
that blind children are unhappy and help- 
less, this report about their activities may 
have made you question this idea. Actually, 
blind children if left to themselves do not 
show any yearning for sight, or sadness that 
they are unable to see. However, people 
around them may influence them adversely 
by their own reactions to blindness. They 
may not only give thenr the feeling that 
they are missing something but also over- 
protect them to an extent which may result 
in inactivity and apparent helplessness. 
When children enter the school it is often 
the first and most difficult task to help them 
regain self-confidence and give them the 
feeling that they are accepted and liked. At 
the school for the blind specially trained 
teachers know how important it is to find 
individually for each child tasks which will 
challenge his abilities. They also know that 
they must give him just enough assistance 
so that he will not become discouraged in 
his pursuit. Thus he learns in a stimulating 
and challenging environment what he can 
do and develops a feeling of security which 
will enable him to lead an active and 
contributing life later on. 

As among seeing children there are also 
some slow-learning children among the 
blind. For them a special opportunity class 
is conducted stressing practical knowledge, 
experience and work rather than academic 
studies. Individualized remedial instruction 
is provided for children who either enter 
school at an advanced age or need special 
help, particularly in such skills as braille 
reading and writing. 

The children’s living quarters are suited 
in every way for the purpose of giving boys 





and girls pleasant and homelike surround- 
ings. They include living, lounging and 
recreation rooms, bedrooms or small dormi- 
tories, dining rooms and all other facilities 
necessary for a residential school. The young 
boys and girls are housed in a building 
especially designed for their care and wel- 
fare. The older girls and boys have separate 
residence halls where they are grouped ac- 
cording to ages. The school building has 
classrooms, special facilities for music, in- 
cluding insulated practice rooms, and a 
typing room, a library, an auditorium and 
administration and business offices. Well- 
equipped playgrounds and a large playfield 
provide opportunities for physical exercise 
and recreation. The combination of 
thorough school work and happy living 
conditions makes a good environment for 
any boy or girl. 

All costs of operating the school are met 


by the state and the school is under the 
administration of the State Department of 
Education as an integral part of the public 
school system of the state. 

If you are interested in receiving more 
detailed information about the education 
of blind children and the services provided 
by the School for the Blind, please write to 
the superintendent of your state school. 
Better still, plan to visit and see for your- 
self how the State provides education for 
its blind children so that they may grow 
up and share the advantages and responsi- 
bilities enjoyed by others living in our 
great democracy. 

(Ed. Note: This article was published in the 
“California Parent-Teacher’, June, 1954. 
Picture on Page 2, courtesy of Perkins In- 
stitution for the Blind. Reprints of “If He 
Is Blind” will be available from The 
Journal in quantities of 100 at 5c each.) 
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NOTICE 


Attached and enclosed with this issue of The Journal is the index for Volumes I 
through III. You will note that this index has been printed on the old page size for 
your convenience in binding with the first volumes. Subsequent indices will be included 


with the last issue of each volume in the future and will reach you already bound as the 
last page of the volume. 


Due to the opening of schools in September, renewal subscriptions for The Journal 
are delayed in reaching the publication offices. This first issue of Volume IV is being 
mailed to all subscribers on the list as of June, 1954. Subscriptions will, however, have 
to be terminated with this issue if renewals are not received prior to the mailing of the 
December issue. AAIB Membership Chairmen for the individual schools should make 
certain that their Association fees are forwarded promptly to Mr. Kerr, the Secretary and 
Treasurer. AAIB membership fees should not be sent to The Journal. 
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AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


The Journal is not alone in its “new look” this month as you can see from the 
architect’s drawing above of the new American Printing House addition. This modern, 
functional front adds 16,000 sq. feet of administration. offices, studios, research area, 
and Board Room to the present plant. The five story building extends 40 feet out into 
the lawn; is 80 feet wide, and replaces the original 1878 entrance. The new unit will be 
open for inspection on November 7-9 when some thirty Superintendents from all over 
the United States will gather in Louisville for the 96th Annual Meeting of the Trustees. 
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By Benjamin C. Dunford, Ph.D. 
Director of Music 
South Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind 


Someone has said that music is the serv- 
ant of God and man. Music has been used 
in religious services since pre-Christian 
times. Some of the greatest works ever 
written were composed to be used in 
worship services, or to commemorate a 
great Biblical event. Yes, music is the serv- 
ant of God, and we have made it so by 
using it as a definite part of our religion. 

But is music the servant of man? Of 
some men, yes — but these are few. 
Musical intolerance is as common as re- 
ligious intolerance. To some, any music ex- 
cept serious music is completely worthless. 
Others will listen only to “popular” music, 
and there is an enormous following of the 
type which is called ‘either “country” or 
“hill-billy” music, depending upon the 
point of view. 

Everyone is entitled to his own personal 
taste in music or anything else. But an 
important point to be realized is that there 
is good music and bad music to be found 
in all three types mentioned above, and 
that is where the line of demarcation 
should be drawn. 

The tremendous value of music in 
schools for the blind has been proved count- 
less times. That is one reason for the com- 
paratively large number of musical courses 
offered in such schools. But are the students 
getting the true picture of music as it 
should be presented? Are they aware of the 


many different types of music within these 
three general classifications? Have they 
ever been exposed to these types? Can they 
differentiate between the good and the 
bad? Do they care whether the music is 
good or not? Do they wish to hear any 
music of a type which does not coincide 
with their own individual opinions? 

In many cases, the questions above 
would be answered in the negative. And 
it is up to the instructors to do something 
about it. 

To this writer, the most important points 
are: (1) the student should be made aware 
of the many different types of music, (2) 
he should be exposed to these, and (3) he 
should be allowed to form his own opinion 
of them. 


In‘ the first place, how can anyone know 
whether or not he will like anything unless 
he tries it? Yet, there are people who say, 
“No, I've never been to an orchestra con- 
cert, because I don’t like classical music”; 
or “I like hill-billy music because it’s the 
only kind of music I know anything about. 
I don’t understand operas, or symphonies”. 
All popular music does not sound like that 
played by Guy Lombardo. All hill-billy 
music does not sound like Eddy Arnold's 
group. All serious music does not sound 
like the Boston Symphony Orchestra. But 
too many peop!e will see one jonquil and 
immediately say “Spring is here”. 
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The student should be taught that in the 
field of serious music there are operas, 
works for orchestras of all types and sizes, 
chamber music, vocal music, solos for every 
instrument, and so on and on. In popular 
music there is swing, the “Blues”, the “com- 
mercial” style, “Dixieland”, “Bop”, the 
small combination, the vocal solo and the 
vocal group, and many others. In the 
“country music” field, there is vocal and in- 
strumental folk music, the hoe-down, the 
ballad, the sobbing story of unrequited 
love, even the sounds of fox and hounds. 
Each classification has numerous facets, and 
these facets must not be lumped together 
because of their differences in spite of their 
similarities. 

The student is at a definite disadvantage 
because of the music heard on radio and 
television. In his leisure hours, the student 
likes to relax. Who doesn’t? But can the 
lover of serious music find music of his 
choice when he has time to listen to it? 
Once in a while, but not often. Can the 
jazz lover find jazz? He can find a certain 
amount of popular music but is it good, 
honest jazz, or is it a pseudo folk-tune? or 
a melody taken from a masterwork set to 
maudlin, inane “lyrics”? or something writ- 
ten with the idea of pleasing a five-year 
old child? However, the picture changes 
for the lover of hill-billy music. Indeed, no 
matter where one goes, one cannot escape 
it. But to quote Shakespeare, “there’s the 
rub” — is it good hill-billy music? Is it 
a true folk tune, such as “The Riddle”, or 
“Black Is the Color’? Is it an old-time 
fiddle tune, such as “Devil’s Dream”, or 
“Miss McLeod’s Reel”? Or is it rank com- 

' mercialism, featuring sobbing voices, rhyth- 
mic errors and poor grammar? 

The radio and television stations cannot 
be blamed. If they don’t send out the kind 
of music the general public wants, they 
won't stay in business very long. But stu- 
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dents of music must be able to differentiate 
between good and bad, in spite of the tastes 
of the average listener. 

Our music appreciation classes should 
not be confined to a few symphonies, 
operas, and other works, but should be ex- 
tended to take in music of all periods, in- 
cluding contemporary music. The schools 
should build a library of carefully selected 
records, including not only works from 
the standard symphonic repertoire, but also 
some of the greatest chamber works, choral 
selections, organ compositions and ex- 
cerpts from operas. Records of the better 
dance orchestras should be available. Folk 
music should definitely be included. But 
all this music should be good music: not 
weak imitations of the masters; not popular 
tunes of a novelty nature, which in most 
cases fortunately die quickly; not the sac- 
charine outpourings of a song-writer who 
takes advantage of the public taste to “pick 
up easy money”; not the “git-tars”, electric 
and otherwise, of a group of men who 
apparently think that the wearing of fancy 
cowboy shirts gives them the right to com- 
mit murder and mayhem to the honored 
name of folk-music. 

Blind students should be encouraged to 
attend concerts and recitals whenever pos- 
sible. There may be some who will go 
merely for the opportunity of leaving the 
campus, or for companionship. But even 
these, after several exposures, will begin to 
think along the same lines as the others. 
Are the students encouraged to discuss the 
music with their teachers? Do the teachers 
make any effort to brief the students before 
a concert? Do the students receive an ex- 
planation as to why a composition is good 
music, whether or not it is liked by either 
teacher or student? 

Another deplorable situation is clearly 
shown in the type of religious music that 
seems to be predominant, although it is 
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found primarily in the South. In the last 
75 years, much hack work of the very worst 
sort has been written, published, and sung 
to the extent that it has been accepted as 
good music, based purely on the grounds 
that it is religious in nature. But compare 
one of this familiar species with an eight- 
eenth century chorale. Of course there is 
is no doubt which is the better, or which 
is more reverent. Every standard hymnal 
includes a few chorales, such as “O Sacred 
Head Now Wounded”, and “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God”. But have the students 
heard these? Have they sung them? This 
writer will never forget when some of his 
students heard Cruger’s great “Now Thank 
We All Our God” for the first time. These 
students had expressions of awe combined 
with great excitement, and immediately 
said, “Let’s learn that in Chorus.” Since 
that time, many the students have re- 
quested that they be allowed to learn to 
play chorales at the piano, and have asked 
intelligent questions pertaining to style 
and construction. 

Of course, the wealth of material found 
in the chorales is not the only great 
hymnody. The standard hymnals contain 
many fine works, but these should be judi- 
ciously selected. Those’ hymns which con- 
tain the same trite chord progressions as 
a million others — those which are simple 
to the point of being musically illiterate — 
those which easily could be played as dance 
music — why do we ever sing them? Why 
aren't the students taught two or three new 
hymns each semester? And why do music 
supervisors allow poor hymns to be sung 
in chapel? They cannot control individual 
classroom devotionals, but they can and 
should control the music that is used in 
assembly programs. 

Teachers should avoid using material 
which has been overworked for years. For 
a long time (and this is the case in many 
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places), every piano student learns to play 
certain pieces which are “good teaching 
pieces”. Granted, but there is other material 
just as good, writen by the same composers 
in many instances. Because it has not been 
overworked, this material is fresh and new. 
After a student has reached the proper 
point, why not teach him the works of 
the masters, eliminating as much as pos- 
sible the inane material that utilizes every 
device of a decadent Romanticism? There 
is an enormous amount of fine music in all 
degrees of difficulty that is hardly used at all. 
But the fact that a piece was written a 
long time ago by a composer who is con- 
sidered a master does not necessarily make 
it good music. Even the three B’s made a 
few mistakes. Being human, they were not 
infallible. 

Finally, there is the contemporary pic- 
ture. This is the latter half of the twentieth 
century. Yet our students are rarely ex- 
posed to anything written later than 1900 
(the main exceptions are the works of 
Debussy and Ravel). Why should children 
lead twentieth century lives with television, 
airplanes, cars, and electric refrigerators, 
and advance no further musically than the 
Victorian period? Why don’t they hear 
more contemporary American music? 
Records and sheet music are available, why 
not make use of them? 

There are many arguments to the points 
which are set down here. These are only 
the high spots. The details must be worked 
out. But the fact remains that the student 
should be exposed to music of all types 
in all fields and from all periods, and that 
the instructors should do everything pos- 
sible to make clear what is good and what 
is not so good. Then, if the student should 
not be interested in the kind of music 
which is ‘good, that is his privilege, but 
we, as instructors, will have done our share 
in trying to make music the servant of man. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the 42nd Biennial Convention of the American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind held in Batavia, New York last June, the workshop section on mathematics adopted 
a resolution requesting that more articles on mathematics be published in The Interna- 
tional Journal for the Education of the Blind. The plan has been approved by the 
Editorial Board of The Journal and the teachers of this sectional group are commended 
for adopting such a policy. 


This column, it is hoped, will facilitate an exchange of ideas among teachers of 
mathematics, and enable them to solicit aid from others in the field with special problems 
or questions. All material is to be submitted to the Chairman who will in turn assemble, 
evaluate and forward contributions to The Journal for publication. 


Mathematics teachers will be interested to know of the important action taken by 
the Sub-Committee on Mathematics in a meeting at Batavia. It was the recommendation 
of this group that the Nemeth Code be adopted for the embossing of all mathematics 
texts in the future. Those in the field who did not have the opportunity of participating 
in the algebra experiment last year should become familiar with this new code before the 
publication of the new arithmetic series by the APH this year. Copies of the Nemeth 
Code may be obtained from the American Printing House for the Blind. 


Dr. Diedrich Ramke, Chairman 
Louisiana School for the Blind 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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Tests For 


The Glind 


By Robert Claassen 
Formerly a Teacher at 

The New York Institute for the 
Education of the Blind 


The Kohs test is reputed to give a very 
good indication of the overall 1.Q. rating 
because it accurately measures ability in 
analysis and synthesis. If we look at the 
matter superficially, however, any adapta- 
tion for the blind of a performance test 
such as the one by Kohs may seem un- 
necessary. In testing the sighted, the adap- 
tation of the Kohs test used as part of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test has shown a high 
correlation with all verbal parts of the 
Wechsler-Bellvue, especially with the vo- 
cabulary, similarities, and comprehension 
sections. If we assume that this same cor- 
relation would appear if blind students 
were given an adaptation of the Kohs test 
the question naturally arises: “Why give 
the Kohs test, or any similar test measuring 
ability in analysis and synthesis, if it only 
corroborates what we have already learned 
by the usual verbal tests?” 

But let us consider a few pecularities 
of blind children which may seem to 
render verbal tests inadequate for them: 


1. Blind children usually have a highly 
developed aural memory, which they 
sometimes rely on as a substitute for 
thinking. Consequently they fre- 
quently make a disproportionately 
high score on the Digit Span 
section of the Wechsler-Bellevue and 
on similar sections of the Hayes- 
Binet. Outstanding examples are per- 
fect scores made by office practice 
pupils on the Digit Span section, re- 
sulting in 1.Q. ratings considerably 
higher than what might be true. It 
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is possible that switchboard training 
improves ability to repeat a series of 
numbers. 

When the overtaxed aural memory fails, 
we may get surprising results, such as the 
following: One twelve year old boy of 
average intelligence, when asked to repeat 
a series of five words, the first four of 
which were grace, truth, worth, peace, 
responded with: “Grace, truth, worth, 
grease”. 

2. Differences in home environments, 
which might mold the restricted blind 
child more than the sighted, and varia- 
tions in reaction to environment and 
adjustment to blindness are apt to 
make purely verbal tests unreliable. 
a. In some homes, the blind child's 

only associates are adults. Such a 
child is apt to develop an adult 
vocabulary containing many poly- 
syllabic words. But unless his par- 
ents are patient and understand- 
ing in training him and in describ- 
ing and explaining things to him, 
he is likely to become a specialist 
in verbalization, much of which is 
either meaningless to him or not 
fully understood. In social intelli- 
gence and in general “know-how” 
he may be woefully deficient. On 
the other hand, if the parents of 
the blind child have a narrow 
vocabulary and less native intelli- 
gence than he, he is further handi- 
‘capped. One six-year-old boy, 
when asked to define the word 
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roar, answerd, “It’s a machine.” Al- 
though this answer might be at- 
tributed to his definitely deficient 
intelligence, it seems a logical 
answer for a blind child whose 
parents give incomplete defini- 
tions, describing a noise one day 
as a “roar” and the next days as a 
“machine”. Since the development 
of the pre-school blind child is al- 
most completely determined by his 
limited home environment, the 
fact that verbal intelligence tests 
are least reliable for young blind 
children is not surprising. Numer- 
ous examples could be cited of 
older students whose I.Q. ratings 
have changed remarkably since the 
first testing at an early age. If the 
testing of intelligence of young 
blind children is to continue, it 
seems imperative that more reli- 
able means of testing be devel- 
oped. 

. The I.Q. may be raised or lowered 
not only by variations in environ- 
ment, but also by emotional fac- 
tors and variations in adjustment 
to blindness. Jack comes from a 
large farm family. Since Jack is 
home very little and since the rest 
of the family can do the farm work 
without him, he reportedly has not 
even been called upon to help with 
those chores which he could quite 
easily do. And, since the other 
members of the family are mainly 
interested in farm work, they have 
apparently found little time for 
concerning themselves with Jack's 
intellectual or social development. 
He has been left largely to his own 
devices, and his double handicap 
has predisposed him toward read- 
ing. 
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On the Hayes-Binet test, Jack’s 
vocabulary rating was considerably 
higher than that required for the 
highest possible rating—Superior 
Adult III. Yet his LQ. on the com- 
plete test was only 137. Since the 
I.Q. improves approximately one 
point for every word of the vo- 
cabulary correctly defined, Jack’s 
voracious and omnivorous reading 
really “paid off”; however, such a 
disproportionate score hardly seems 
reliable as a measurement of total 
intelligence. 

3. Accurate testing of all deaf students, 
Spanish-speaking students, and stu- 
dents having speech impediments is 
impossible with the present verbal 
tests. 

* * # # 


I am assuming that there is a high 
enough correlation between keenness of in- 
telligence and keenness of tactile percep- 
tion to warrant the use of performance 
tests for the blind either as occasional sub- 
stitutes for, or in conjunction with, verbal 
tests. 

The first four performance tests de- 
scribed here should, in some form, be es- 
pecially valuable in testing (1) young 
blind children and (2) students having 
additional handicaps such as deafness, 
speech impediments, or insufficient ac- 
quaintance with English. The first two tests 
are especially intended to measure the 
student's abiilty in analysis and synthesis. 

The following descriptions of proposed 
tests are somewhat abbreviated: 


I. KOHS TEST (Adaptation) 


Most schools for the blind already own 
a set of Kohs blocks suitable for the 
sighted, as well as the diagrams selected 
by Wechsler for one section of his in- 
telligence test. Diagrams for the blind may 








be selected from those used by Wechsler 
or from the complete Kohs test. 

In the adaptation of this test for the 
blind: 

Probably cubes should be no larger than 
114”, since the designs to be made with 
the blocks should be no larger than the 
length of the testee’s hand. The largest de- 
signs, made with nine blocks, would then 
be only 414” in diameter. 

Blocks should be weighted. 

Red and white colors might be repre- 
sented by coarse and fine sandpaper. Blue 
and yellow might be represented by smooth 
wood and felt. 

Two sets of blocks might be made — 
one set using textured duplicates of the 
original Kohs blocks, and the other set 
having only three textured sides represent- 
ing red and white (to be used in forming 
designs used by Wechsler). 

Models of diagrams should be solids 
with the upper surface textured and per- 
haps scaled in same proportion to size of 
textured blocks as original Kohs diagrams 
are to original Kohs blocks. The first dia- 
gram used by Wechsler, as an example, has 
black lines indicating that four blocks are 
used in the design; iri the solid model for 
the blind, these lines could be indicated 
by grooves. 

Procedure: 

In testing younger students, blocks hav- 
ing only three textured sides may be used 
for making simpler diagrams, and students 
may be given only four blocks to form 
four-block designs. 

Time required for making each diagram 
is recorded. Student’s manner of working 
is often a valuable indication of personality 
traits. 

After the norms have been formulated, 
the Kohs test might be used either as a 
supplement to other intelligence tests or 
as one more test equivalent in weight to 
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any of the tests in the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Verbal Scale. If it is used in the latter way, 
pro-rating will be done on a basis of 5/7 
of the total score, rather than 5/6. This 
would have the advantage of decreasing 
the weight of the unreliable Digit Span 
section. 


Il. MARBLE DIAGRAMS TEST 


See Figure B below for illustration and 
description of test. 


II. TOY ASSEMBLY TEST 

This test is intended for young blind 
children. 

Materials: 

Several toy vehicles of similar size, such 
as a truck, racing car, fire engine, wagon, 
etc. Wheels of these vehicles should differ 
slightly in size and type; for instance, one 
vehicle with rubber tires, another with 
spokes, etc. 

Procedure: 

Remove one wheel from each vehicle; 
place removed wheels in a pile; tell child 
that one wheel has been removed from 
each vehicle and that he is to find the 
correct wheel for each vehicle and replace 
it. 

If the child is to be given only one 
trial, perhaps the test should be simplified 
by removing the same wheel—for instance, 
the right front one—from each vehicle. 
But if it is decided that the child be given 
more than one trial, for the purpose of 
testing not only ability in analysis and syn- 
thesis, but learning ability as well, then I 
am of the opinion that wheels should be 
removed from a different place on each 
vehicle. 


IV. SYMBOL-O’s TEST 
This test is intended primarily to meas- 
ure keenness of tactile perception; how- 


ever, to the extent that it correctly meas- 
ures this ability, it should also measure 
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general intelligence with a degree of ac- 
curacy commensurate with the correlation 
between general intelligence and keenness 
of tactile perception. This test is intended 
for young blind children. 

Materials: 

A quantity of Symbol-O blocks. The 
blocks are shaped like large dominoes. The 
upper face of each block contains two 
symbols, the surfaces of which are sunken 
approximately one-eighth inch below the 
face of the block. (See Figure B) For the 
test, blocks will be selected so that each 
symbol appears on the same number of 
blocks. 


ee 


Figure A (Symbol-O block) 


Procedure: Although most blind chil- 
dren in the residential schools have the 
Opportunity to play a game with the 
Symbol-O blocks, the examiner should 
show all symbols to the child before test- 
ing, asking him the name of each symbol; 
if the child does not know them, the exam- 
iner tells him the names, and then con- 
tinues to show him a series of symbols 
until he recognizes them perfectly. 

Place blocks, symbol side up, in front 
of child and mix them thoroughly. Then 
say: “Find all the blocks with triangles 
and place them over here. Tell me when 
you are done.” Record the time required. 
Then repeat the same procedure as many 
times as desired, asking for a different 
symbol each time. 

In administering all of these perform- 
ance tests, place materials directly in front 
of child. Do not spread them out over a 
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wide area from left to right. It has been 
said that students having difficulty in co- 
ordination are especially awkward when 
working on things spread out from left to 
right. 

Speed in all of these tests should be re- 
corded, in the event that the information 
may be of use in formulating norms; how- 
ever, since the primary objects of these 
tests is to measure intelligence rather than 
manual dexterity, in the formulation of 
norms the relative importance of speed will 
be at least partially contingent upon the 
degree of correlation between muscular co- 
ordination and general intelligence. In 
some, if not all, of these tests, perhaps 
speed should be entirely disregarded. Or, if 
speed is to be considered, one might give 
credits for both accuracy and speed as 
Wechsler has done in the arithmetic sec- 
tion of the Wechsler-Bellevue test. 


FIG. B — MARBLE DIAGRAMS TEST 


Materials: Two black boards with rows 
of holes approximately 44” in diameter, 
Y%4” to ¥%” in depth. Marbles for sighted 
— white and one other color such as light 
blue or green. Marbles for blind — glass 
ones and some of another texture such as 
clay (if necessary, roughed with a file). 

Procedure: Examiner places marbles in 
a pattern on one board, and student makes 
the same pattern on the other board. 

Instruct student: 

“Tell me when you have finished.” 
Record seconds required for each pattern. 
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Guidance Meede of 


the Usually Aandiepped 


By Edward H. Burke 
Guidance Counselor, 
N. Y. City Board of Education 


In New York City there are twelve 
Braille and ninety-seven sight conservation 
classes which provide special educational 
facilities for children whose sight deficien- 
cies prevent their functioning at capacity 
in a regular classroom. The Department 
of Health has set up criteria for admission 
to these classes. For placement in a sight 
conservation class, the binocular vision 
must be 20/70 or less after correction; for 
a Braille class, binocular vision of 20/200 
or less after correction. These classes are 
conducted on a non-segregated or coopera- 
tive plan and every opportunity is provided 
for the pupils to participate in all school 
activities in so far as their handicap will 
allow. 


In September 1953, the Bureau for the 
Education of the Visually Handicapped 
added to its staff a licensed educational and 
vocational guidance counselor whose duty 


is to supplement the guidance rendered by 
the special teachers. 


Individual Counseling 


While it is true that the classroom 
teacher is usually the key person in any 
guidance program, there are occasions 
when she feels the need for specialized 
help. At this point, she calls upon the guid- 
ance counselor attached to the central office. 
He visits the class, confers with the teacher, 
examines the records, and interviews the 
pupil in question. At times he consults the 
school doctor or nurse, and occasionally 
contacts the parent. If the problem ap- 
pears to be one requiring the specialized 
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services of a social or clinical agency, the 
guidance counselor, with the approval of 
the principal, makes a referral to the ap- 
propriate agency. 


Making Teachers Guidance Conscious 

The guidance counselor in his contacts 
with teachers emphasizes the mental 
hygiene aspect in the classroom situation. 
Handicapped children have the same feel- 
ing, drives, and emotions as other children, 
and it is important for teachers and coun- 
selors not to confuse emotional problems 
growing out of the handicap with those 
stemming from school, family and other 
environmental factors. This includes learn- 
ing whether or not the basic reason for 
disturbance is traceable to causes other than 
defective vision, and in recognizing that 
all aspects of the total picture must be con- 
sidered in attempting a solution to a prob- 
lem. 

Alerting teachers to the most recent pub- 
lications in the field of guidance — books, 
pamphlets, guidance films and film strips 
— as well as suggestions for out-of-school 
activities such as field trips, is another 
facet of the counselor’s role in the total 
program. 


Articulation Between Schools 

The guidance counselor for the visually 
handicapped has a special function in fur- 
nishing to the special teachers of eighth 
year elementary classes and ninth year 
junior high classes information regarding 
courses in the academic, technical, voca- 
tional and specialized high schools. This in- 
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formation enables pupils from the lower 
schools to make the best possible selection 
of secondary school. 

In order to further facilitate this step 
and to help bridge the gap between the 
two school levels, a special guidance in- 
strument, the articulation card, has been 
prepared. This card, after having been filled 
out by the special teacher in the sending 
school, is forwarded to the grade adviser 
in the receiving high school in advance of 
the pupil’s entry so that the best possible 
program can be arranged for him in accord 
with his visual and other needs. 


The Counselor As A Liaison Agent 


When problems require assistance from 
out-of-school agencies, the guidance coun- 
selor contacts the agency he feels is best 
suited to help resolve the difficulty at hand, 
usually an agency having special facilities 
for work with the visually handicapped. 

The guidance counselor cannot restrict 
his services entirely to the children regis- 
tered in the classes for the visually handi- 
capped, but must work when requested 
with pupils in regular classes, who, al- 
though they have a visual defect, do not 
meet the requirements set up by the Board 
of Health for placement in sight conserva- 
tion or braille classes. For example, in re- 
sponse to a request by a vocational high 
school principal for the establishment of a 
policy regarding the programming of stu- 
dents having the sight of only one eye, the 
guidance counselor for the visually handi- 
capped was called in to confer with the 
principal and his assistants. The question 
as to whether or not these pupils should 
take shop subjects involving the use of 
power machines, was under discussion. Al- 
though these pupils have one perfect eye 
and are therefore classified as sight conser- 
vation pupils, the matter became a guid- 
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ance problem within the counselor's scope. 

A special function of the guidance 
counselor is the follow-up on pupils, form- 
erly in classes for the visually handicapped 
in elementary school, who are now in regu- 
lar classes in the various high schools. It is 
occasionally possible for such a pupil enter- 
ing a large high school for the first time 
to discover that no allowance is being made 
to provide for his particular visual needs. 
The pupil is frequently reluctant to reveal 
his handicap in a new environment and, 
as a result, finds himself in real need of 
help. In such a case, the counselor inter- 
views the pupil to ascertain what, if any, 
are his difficulties in the new school. Sev- 
eral matters may need to be considered: 
the amount of reading required, location of 
the student’s desk, possible exemption 
from health education activities, books 
printed in large type. The pupil may in- 
dicate that the teachers are aware of the 
facts and have made special arrangements 
when necessary. On the other hand, there 
may be a need for program adjustment. 
The counselor, after interviewing the pupil, 
and in terms of the visual needs, discusses 
the matter with the grade adviser or with 
the administrative assistant who can make 
modifications in the program. 

The guidance counselor also follows up 

those pupils who had been recommended 
by the ophthalmologist for placement in 
sight conservation classes but who, for 
various reasons, were not so placed. Also 
of interest to the counselor are those former 
sight conservation pupils now in regular 
classes. In every case the importance of the 
pupil’s participating to the fullest extent in 
all activities in so far as his handicap will 
permit is always emphasized. 
(Ed. Note: This article originally appeared 
in “Guidance News” and is reprinted here 
with the permission of the N. Y. City 
Board of Education.) 
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Who Can Speak for the AATE? 


(The Editors feel that the following excerpt from the June, 1954, issue of The Lantern is quite 
appropriate fcr this issue of The Journal. The article was written by Mr. Edward J. Waterhouse 
Director of Perkins, and is reprinted here with his permission. Mr. Waterhouse’s statements present 


a challenge to us and we hope we can come close to meeting the high standards and ideals as set 
torth here.) 


An official publication implies that the 
Association has a body of clearly defined 
objectives and policies. This year the 
AAIB will determine whether it can present 
any general policies in a form acceptable 
to its members. If it fails in this, then it 
can hardly be considered to be sufficiently 
articulate to speak with a collective voice, 
and probab'y the question of an official 
organ should be deferred. If, on the other 
hand, the statements prepared by the Policy 
Committee meet with general approval, 
then perhaps the AAIB could benefit from 
an official magazine that would speak with 
authority for educators of blind children. 

The desirability of such an official organ 
is all too apparent. There is plenty of 
evidence in newspapers and elsewhere of 
widespread ignorance of all phases of our 
work. There is also plenty of misguided 
public talk about our problems. Every one 
of us in this field needs the help which 
comes from knowing what the rest of us 
are doing, both in our educational pro- 
gram and in our public relations. 

Our need is not for more printed ma- 
terial than at present. There must be 
hundreds of articles that reach my desk each 
year, in the English language alone, that 
deal with some part of our work. They 
vary in quality from excellent to very poor. 
Some of the authors speak with authority 
and wisdom, some are poorly qualified to 
handle their subject, some have a good story 
to tell, but choke it in the te!ling. A num- 
ber of the articles would perhaps be more 
useful if published as pamphlets. 


The Association cannot afford an official 
organ that is only mediocre. It must be 
good, and the key to a good paper is the 
editorial staff. Before accepting any maga- 
zine or any section of a magazine as its 
official voice, it might be wise for the mem- 
bers to decide whether there is available 
an Editorial Board with some of the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

It should be able to write, or commission, 
definitive articles on the most pressing prob- 
lems of the day. It should make sure that 
data presented are authentic, obtained from 
reliable sources in as scientific a way as 
possible. It should be prepared to edit all 
material submitted, to request documenta- 
tion if it is lacking, to rewrite or eliminate 
questionable statements, and in other ways 
to insist on maintaining a high professional 
standard. It should shun anything that is 
unduly aggressive, dogmatic, or critical. 

It should be able to foresee the effect of 
an article on any group of readers, whether 
parents, teachers, administrators, legislators, 
or the general public. It should be prepared 
to back up anything not identified as “pre- 
senting the views of the writer only.” It 
should recognize its powers to influence 
people, and to be aware of its responsibili- 
ties to present all sides of controversial 
matters while maintaining the dignity of 
our profession. 

It should review important articles ap- 
pearing elsewhere, perhaps giving its en- 
dorsement to some, and, if desirable, pre- 
paring material to set others in correct per- 
spective. It should be prepared on behalf 
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of the Association to answer inquiries con- 
cerning policy. 

It should enjoy the confidence of a clear 
majority of AAIB members. 

Members can, no doubt, think of other 
desirable qualifications. 

If the members can appoint such an 
Editorial Board at Batavia, then an official 
publication would seem to be immediately 
in order. However, since the matter of 
selection is so important, and the appoint- 
ment of an unsatisfactory Board could do 
much harm to our work, it might be 
thought wiser at this time to appoint a 
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committee to explore the matter further. 
Such a committee might be given the re- 
sponsibility of nominating an Editorial 
Board for the Executive Committee’s con- 
sideration. 

Finally, it is not enough just to appoint 
editors. They need the support of all mem- 
bers who, for the most part, will be writing 
the articles the magazine will contain. If 
the members are not willing to prepare 
material, either voluntarily or on request, 
a publication though labeled “official” on 
every page will not really represent the 
AAIB. 


Recorded Educational Aids to Learning 


The American Printing House for the 
Blind is now equipped to provide educa- 
tional tape recordings for use as audio- 
supplements to classroom instruction. Ap- 
proximately four hundred and fifty titles 
are available for use in schools that have 
access to a tape recorder. The titles include 
programs from commercial radio, lessons 
planned especially for in-school listening by 
university and college radio stations, and 
material distributed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters. 

The recordings have been produced in 
a variety of format including dramatic, doc- 
umentary, round-table or forum, and literary 
reading. The wide selection of subject- 
matter at many grade levels, as well as the 
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unusual format, should make the program 
useful to teachers and students alike. 

This type of service, already popular in 
many states throughout the country, makes 
possible the maintenance of a valuable 
quantity of resource material ready for use 
when required by schedules and curricular 
program planning. 

An even more extensive catalog of titles 
can readily be acquired if the response to 
the program so indicates. From timé to 
time, old titles will be retired and new ones 
will replace them. Suggestions for im- 
provement in the service rendered in the 
program will be appreciated. The Printing 
House will be glad to send catalogs or give 
other information on request and would 
like to hear from the teachers in the field. 











1954 


Sept. 27-Oct. 1—Adjustment Study Conference, Pennsylvania Council for the Blind, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


October 3-9— National Employ The Handicapped Week. 


October § 7-9—Conference on Administration of Achievement Tests by Teachers. 
Kentucky School for the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 


October 8-10—Boy Scout Jamboree, Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, Maryland. 
October 15—lJowa Braille and Sight Saving School Centennial, Vinton, Iowa. 
October 20-23—Eastern Conference of Home Teachers of the Blind, Baltimore, Maryland 
October 24-27—National Rehabilitation Association, Baltimore, Maryland. 


November 7-9—Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees American Printing House for 
the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. 


November 8—American Association of Instructors of the Blind Board of Directors’ 
Meeting, Louisville, Kentucky. 


1955 


February 14-15—-MAASB Wrestling Tournament, Iowa Braille and Sight Saving School, 
Vinton, lowa. 


March 4-5—EAAB Wrestling Tournament, Maryland School for the Blind, Overlea, 
Maryland, 


April 10-16—ICEC Convention, Long Beach, California. 
June 19-24—-AA WB Convention, Quebec, Canada. 


ay 


CORRECTION 
In the article Educational Principles For Teaching Blind Children by Lillie Aamoth 


which appeared in the June, 1954, issue of The Journal, credit should have been given to 
Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld for the four educational principles quoted. 
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& Years, The New Zealand Institute for the Blind, 645 Parnell Rood, Aukland 8.1. 1, New 


SUAS TANIA DAZAMT, Alsiva Schecl for the Riled, Ramallah, Ittagtom of the Jeeten. 
KINGSLEY C. DASSANAIKE, Ceylon School for the Blind, Mt. Lavinia, Ceylon, Indie. 
H. 8. EDKING, Birmingham Royal: Institution for the Blind, Court Osk Read, Harborne, Birmingham 11, 


SALIM P. GARBOUSHIAN, British Gyrinn-Lebanese Mission, School for the Blind, P.O, Box 164, Belret, 


TORE GISSLER, Institutet Och Forskolan for Blinds, Tomteboda, Sweden. 

EERO J. HAKKINEN, The Blind School of Kuopio, Kuopio, Finland. 

K. N. JUSSAWALA, The Victoria Memorial School for the Blind, Tadeo, Bombay, India, 

J. LAANSMA, “Bartimeus”, Zelst, Holland. 

DR. J. N. LANGDON, Royal Normal College for the Blind, Rowten Castle, Mr. Shrewsbury, Seepshine 
KENJI MATSUNO, National Schoo! for the Eéncation of the Bited, 190 Sechigaye, Benyhetn Tehyobs, 
PROF. ALEJANDRO MEZA, 12A DePosbla 200-4, Mexico 1, D.F. 

PETER 8. N. OOST, Prins Alexander Stichting, Hula Ter Helde, Netherlands. 


P.X. VENKATA BAU, Geverament Sheol fo Mind, Poonemalion, Chaghpet Distr, Id. 

AMAL SHAH, Calestta Bitnd Scheol, Behala, Caleutte. 

L, THIMMIAH, School for Deaf and Bled Boys, Mysore, India, 

DR. CARL TRAPNY, Blinden-Meaishunge-Inctivat, Hofselle 18, Viewne XIE, Avteta, 

H. J. VALLENTYNE, Ontario Schosl for the Blind, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

Da CM. WALLER SEPER, totes Tot Ondarwin Van adn, Asserts 8 Meietndn 
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